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HUGH OF SAINT VICTOR AND THE ART OF MEMORY 


by Grover A. Zinn, Jr. 


Until now Hugh of Saint Victor has not enjoyed recognition as a contributor 
to the medieval development of the classical art-of-memory tradition. The 
preface to Hugh’s Chronicon, however, draws significantly upon the classical 
formulation of the art of memory, especially Quintilian, in explicating a scheme 
of mnemonic techniques.^ A later annotator perceived the purpose of this 
preface when he wrote in the margin of a manuscript that it was a treatise on 
the art of memory, so necessary for properly using Hugh’s Chronicon.^ This 
annotation cannot be dismissed, as R. Baron does, by calling it “adventitious.”® 
The preface is a treatise on the art of memory, for this is the heart of the 
matter that Hugh takes up in the work. Finding such a treatise written in 
the twelfth century is especially significant in light of the scant evidence 
of any concern with the art of memory before the thirteenth century. It 
is the purpose of this paper to explore Hugh’s relationship to the classical 
art of memory and to indicate his variations on the themes of this ancient 
art. 

In the Middle Ages discussions of the art of memory could be found in three 
Latin rhetorical manuals: Cicero’s De oratore; Quintilian’s Instituiio oraioria; 


This is a revised version of a paper read at the May 1972, Conference on Medieval Studies 
held at Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan. I am indebted to my colleague 
Marcia Colish for helpful criticism and suggestions. 

1 Text of preface edited, with introduction and notes on the tables of the Chronicon, by 
W. M. Green, “Hugo of St. Victor: De iribus maximis circumstantiis gestorum," Speculum 
18 (1943) 484-493. On the Chronicon see also R. Baron, “La Chronique de Hugues de Saint- 
Victor,” Studia gratiana 12 (1967) 165-180. Neither author relates the mnemonic section of 
the preface to the art of memory tradition. 

On the classical and medieval forms of the art of memory, see the excellent study by 
Frances Yates, The Art of Memory (Chicago 1966) chaps. 1-4. Yates concentrates on the 
thirteenth century and following in treating the medieval art of memory. 

® “Tractatus, vel potius artificium memoriae, necessarium ad Chronici ejusdem (Hugonis), 
quod incipit, pag. 51, faciliorem tenacloremque comprehensionem. ” Cited from Paris, 
Bibliothfeque nationale lat. MS 14872 by B. Haur6au, Les oeuvres de Hugues de Saint-Victor: 
essai critique^ nouv. 6d. (Paris 1886) 190. 

® Baron (n. 1 above) 168. 
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and the anonymous work entitled Ad Herenniumf Each of these presents 
memory as one of the five parts of rhetoric, the others being invention, arrange¬ 
ment, style, and delivery. The sections on memory quickly turn to the presen¬ 
tation of techniques by which the orator can strengthen his natural memory, 
thus providing an “artificial memory.” It is these techniques that we call 
herein the art of memory. 

The major mnemonic technique of Latin rhetoricians is a “place and image” 
method. Quintilian states the basic ideas of the art simply, although some 
of the details remain unclear even after close study of all the surviving accounts 
of the technique: “We require, therefore, places, real or imaginary, and images 
or symbols, which we must, of course, invent for ourselves.”^ Quintilian says 
that the student of the art of memory begins by imagining a series of distinct 
places or locations (loci) such as rooms in a house, stations on a journey, areas 
in public buildings, ramparts of a city, or even pictures.® The main point 
is to establish an ordered sequence of definite and separate places. Hav¬ 
ing done this, the student invents images (imagines) that call to mind the 
“things” that he has to remember. These “things” may be of various kinds: 
the parts of a speech, a series of objects or ideas, the facts^of a court case, or 
other materials that a rhetor might have occasion to commit to memory. 
The images which call to mind the “things” are then mentally placed in proper 
order on the places previously determined. To recall the requisite facts in 
proper sequence one need only visit in the imagination the places that have 
been established and recover from each the image deposited there, recalling 
from the image the more complete data “stored ” in the single place. 

Of the three classical treatments of the art of memory, Ad Herennium is the 
most preoccupied with the selection of proper places and striking images, 
although Quintilian brings more order and coherence into the practical aspects 
of the art.’ The anonymous author of Ad Herennium gives directions for 
selecting structures that provide a large number of sequentially ordered loci 
for images. He advises the use of architectural structures and is concerned 
with the variety of loci, their size and lighting, thus revealing the strong visual 
and spatial aspects of the classical art of memory. The same visual emphasis 


^ These are cited according to the Loeb Classical Library editions: Cicero, De oratore, 
trans. E. W. Sutton and H. Rackham, 2 vols. (London 1942); Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, 
trans. H. E. Butler, 4 vols. (London 1921-1922); Rhetorica ad Herennium, trans. H. E. Caplan 
(London 1954). 

On Quintilian see also the new text ed. M. Winterbottom in Scriptorum classicorum biblio¬ 
theca oxoniensis, 2 vols. (Oxford 1970), with the same author’s notes on significant variants 
and problems in the manuscript tradition in “Problems in Quintilian,” Bulletin of the Insti¬ 
tute of Classical Studies, supp. 25 (1970) eSp. 200-202 on Institutio oratoria 11.2.1-51. No 
textual changes alter significantly the passages cited hereafter. 

5 Quintilian 11.2.21. 

« Ibid. 

’ Ad Herennium (n. 4 above) 3.16.29-23.39. 
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appears in the invention of images. Images are selected for their unusual 
aspects, for, as the author notes, experience teaches us that ordinary sights 
are rarely remembered, while extraordinary ones are impressed firmly on the 
mind. So it is with images selected by the rhetor to recall the “things” of 
his speech, law case, or other matters: 

We ought, then, to set up images of a kind that can adhere longest in 
memory. And we shall do so if we establish similitudes as striking as 
possible; if we set up images that are not many or vague but active 
(imagines agentes); if we assign to them exceptional beauty or singular 
ugliness; if we ornament some of them, as with crowns or purple cloaks, 
so that the similitude may be more distinct to us.® 

Ad Herennium contains an interesting example of a single image used to recall 
in court the details of an entire case. A man has been poisoned and the prose¬ 
cutor has charged that the motive was an inheritance and there are many 
witnesses. A visual summary of this case would be a scene with the dead man 
in bed, while the defendant stands at the bedside with a cup in his right hand, 
tablets in his left, and a ram’s testicles on his fourth finger. The author of 
Ad Herennium relates each of these elements in the scene to the facts of the 
case and continues: 

In like fashion we shall set the other counts of the charge in back¬ 
grounds successively, following their order, and whenever we wish 
to remember a point, by properly arranging the patterns of the back¬ 
grounds and carefully imprinting the images, we shall easily succeed in 
calling back to mind what we wish.® 

In contrast to Ad Herennium, Quintilian does not stress loci or imagines, 
although he also understands the art to be one of inner vision and imagi¬ 
native construction. Indeed, Quintilian differs from both Cicero and the 
author of Ad Herennium by offering a criticism of the mnemonic technique 
of place and image, whether that technique be used to remember “things”, 
that is, the substance of a speech or argument, or “words”, that is, the actual 
sequence of words in a speech. Quintilian has no doubt that the technique 
so eagerly presented by his fellow rhetoricians can be of use, but he contends 
the use is limited. After recounting the place and image technique he indicates 
his estimate of it by saying that it may be useful for recalling in order the 
items which have been sold at an auction. Quintilian continues: 

It will be of less service in retaining the parts of a speech.... How 
can such an art grasp a whole series of connected words? . . . We may, 

® Ibid., 3.22.37; trans. from Yates (n. 1 above) 10. 

® Ad Herennium (n. 4 above) 3.20.34. 
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it is true, like shorthand writers, have definite images for everything, 
and may use an infinite number of places to recall all the words con¬ 
tained in the five books of the second pleading against Verres, and we 
may even remember them all as if they were deposits placed in safe 
keeping. But will not the flow of our speech inevitably be impeded 
by the double task imposed on our memory? For how can our words 
be expected to flow in connected speech, if we have to look back at 
separate forms for each individual word?^® 

Quintilian is here opposing the Greek-style “memory for words” that the 
author of Ad Herennium describes and of which he also disapproves.^^ But 
Quintilian goes farther. He is skeptical of the usefulness of any art of memory. 
He prefers a set of “precepts ... of a simpler kind.”^^ 

Quintilian’s substitute for the art of memory is basically a recommendation 
for diligent work in memorizing speeches verbatim. But even here he has 
special techniques in mind, some allowing for visualization and images. First 
Quintilian advises the orator to memorize a speech in short segments: 

If a speech of some length has to be committed to memory, it will 
be well to learn it piecemeal, since there is nothing so bad for the 
memory as being overburdened. But the sections into which we 
divide it for this purpose should not be very short; otherwise they will 
be too many in number, and will break up and distract the memory. 

I am not, however, prepared to recommend any definite length.. . . 

But some limits must be fixed to enable us, by dint of frequent and 
continuous practice, to connect the words in their proper order, which 
is a task of no small difficulty, and subsequently to unite the various 
sections into a whole when we go over them in order.^® 

Following the precept of division and recombination, Quintilian suggests that 
if some passages are difficult to remember, special marks can be used to “refresh 
and stimulate” the memory. An anchor can indicate a section dealing with 
a ship; a spear, a battle. Finally, the author of the Institulio presents a precept 
of assistance to all: a passage should be memorized from the same wax tablets 
on which it has been written. In this way the very form of the written words 
and any special marks, erasures, or the like will assist in impressing the text 
upon the memory. 

Quintilian appreciates the connections that his “simpler precepts” have with 
the mnemonic theory he has just rejected, both in the significance of the 
visual image for memory and the use of selected symbols to remind the rhetor 


1® Quintilian (n. 4 above) 11.2.23-26. 

Ad Herennium (n. 4 above) 3.23.38. Cicero calls the memory for words “less essential” 
in De oratore 2.88.359. 

12 Quintilian (n. 4 above), 11.2.26. i® Ibid. 27. 
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of special points. Nevertheless, he feels that his more pedestrian and laborious 
method for memorizing a speech is of more use than the complex system of 
places and images taught in the tradition of the art of memory. 

Quintilian’s critique entered into the early medieval rhetorical tradition 
through summaries and compends of memory sections of classical manuals on 
rhetoric. Julius Victor mentions the use of places and things as mnemonic 
devices, but dismisses the technique with the comment that it “does not seem 
to me to be of any use.”^^ His section on memory is drawn almost entirely 
from Quintilian. Martianus Capella combines a digest of the traditional 
classical place and image technique with a summary of Quintilian’s straight¬ 
forward method of memorization. Martianus, like Quintilian, seems to prefer 
the process of dividing a written text into small segments that are then memo¬ 
rized and recombined to form the original text in its wholeness.^® 

With this consideration of the classical formulation of the art of memory 
in mind, let us now turn to the work of Hugh of Saint Vict6r and his use of 
materials from the ars memoraliva tradition. The major sources for this study 
are three. First, there is the preface to Hugh’s Chronicon, entitled De tribus 
maximis circumstantiis gesiorum, id esf perscnis, locis, temporibus. The title 
is a bit misleading, for it has to do with the characteristics of historical events, 
the subject of the second part of the preface. The mnemonic techniques 
treated in the first portion of the work are arranged under the headings of 
number, place, and time. Second, there is a drawing that Hugh describes in 
De area Noe mystica.^^ Many things can be said about this drawing, and I 
have indicated some of them elsewhere.^’ For the present we are concerned 
only with the fact that this drawing appears to function as a visual memory 
device. It expresses concepts, materials, and relations in an easily remembered 
visual form and uses striking personifications of the virtues. As Frances Yates 
has shown, personified virtues became a dominant motif in medieval adapta¬ 
tions of the classical art of memory. Third, there is the section on memory 
in Hugh’s Didascalicon}^ While this work lacks any explicit reference to the 

Julius Victor, Ars rhetorica 23, ed. Karl Halm (Leipzig 1863) 440.15-17. 

Martianus Capella, De nuptiis Philologiae et MercuriU ed. A. Dick (Leipzig 1925) 268-270. 

16 Text in PL 176.681-704. 

1^ Grover A. Zinn, Jr., “De gradibus ascensionum: The Stages of Contemplative Ascent in 
Two Treatises on Noah’s Ark by Hugh of St. Victor,” to appear in Studies in Medieval Cul¬ 
ture 5. Also, "'Historia fundamentum est: the Role of History in the Contemplative Life accor¬ 
ding to Hugh of St. Victor,” Contemporary Reflections on the Medieval Christian Traditions: 
Essays in Honor of Ray C. Retry (Durham, N.C. 1974) 135-158, and “Mandala Use and Sym¬ 
bolism in the Mysticism of Hugh of St. Victor,” History of Religions 12 (1972-1973) 317-341. 

16 Hugh of St. Victor, Didascalicon 3.11. This work cited according to the text ed. C. H. 
Buttimer, Hugonis de Sancto Victors Didascalicon: De studio legendi: A critical text, The 
Catholic University of America, Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin 10 (Washington 
D.C. 1939) 60f., trans. J. Taylor, The Didascalicon of Hugh of St. Victor (New York 1961) 93f. 
For other refs, see n. 26 below. 
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traditional form of the art of memory, it does show a certain cognizance of 
the role of memory in the ancient rhetorical tradition. 

The preface of the Chronicon begins with Hugh’s variation on the frequently- 
quoted Ciceronian declaration that memory is the storehouse (thesaurus) of 
all things.^® Wisdom is a treasure, says Hugh, and the heart or mind is a 
storehouse in which this treasure is to be kept. This treasure of Wisdom is 
good, immortal, and incorruptible. 

By introducing Wisdom as the object of memory, Hugh offers an inflection 
and dilation of the Ciceronian concept of memory. Although in the art of 
memory Cicero is concerned primarily with the ability of the memory to 
remember specific elements of a speech or a court case, when he comes to 
consider memory in general Cicero envisions it as called upon to retain the 
whole range of human knowledge, the total sweep of all areas of learning.^® 
The rhetor cannot be successful if he is not a “whole man,” versed in all the 
arts, and a “good man,” an exemplar of virtue. Hence, memory is called 
upon to hold “all things” within its storehouse. Hugh continues this conception 
of memory, but he strengthens the metaphysical and theological significance 
of memory and adds a contemplative dimension. We cannot enter upon the 
full discussion of this here, but must note only a few points. In book one of 
the Didascalicon Hugh sets forth his understanding of philosophy as the 
“pursuit of the divine Wisdom.”®^ Philosophy he divides into the theoretical, 
practical, and mechanical arts, adding logic as a fourth category. The theo¬ 
retical and practical arts renew the image of God in man through knowledge 
and virtue, while the mechanical arts provide for bodily needs. This concept 
of philosophy ranges from knowledge of the crafts and skills of daily work 
to the ecstasy of contemplative union with God, joining to these intellectual 
reflection and concepts of social relationship. The acquisition of wisdom'aims 
finally at knowledge of divine Wisdom, the second Person of the Trinity, 
through the restoration of the lost imago Dei. This quest for wisdom and 
renewal has its inception in the philosophic inquiry after the Good. It finds 
fruition in the ecstasy of contemplative union.®® Along this journey of recollec¬ 
tion, renewal, and return, memory and the art of memory play formative 
roles. To remember is in a sense to begin to be transformed, for to impress 
wisdom on the mind is to participate in the goodness, immortality, and in- 
corruptability of Wisdom. 


Hugh, De tribus (n. 1 above) 488 lines 5ff. See Cicero (n. 4 above) 1.5.18. 

®® See Cicero (n. 4 above) 1.4.16, 5.17-18, 6.20-22; also Quintilian (n. 4 above) 2.21.5-6. 

®^ See the analysis of this by Taylor in his introduction (n. 18 above) esp. 7-19. 

®® On Hugh’s contemplative teaching, see R. Baron, Science et sagesse chez Hugues de Saint- 
Victor (Paris 1957) esp. chap. 5; the introduction by Aelred Squire in Hugh of St. Victor: 
Selected Writings on Contemplation, trans. by a Religious of C.S.M.V. (London 1962) 13-42; 
and Zinn (n. 17 above). 
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According to Hugh memory is one of the two fundamental requisites for 
progress in learning. The other is aptitude that “investigates and discovers 
through analysis” while memory “retains through gathering.”** The importance 
of memory is stressed when Hugh points out that “the utility of all doctrine 
consists in memory alone, for whatever is heard is of no use if it is not under¬ 
stood, and it is of no use to understand something if you are unable or un¬ 
willing to remember it.”*^ Hugh reminds his students that they ought not to 
rejoice in having read many things, but to rejoice only in having retained 
them, for all reading and understanding are useless without memory.®* Such 
a view echoes Cicero, who says in Be oratore that the art of the rhetor is useless 
unless a man is endowed by nature or practice or both with a memory able to 
retain what he has heard and to organize what he must deliver.®® Quintilian 
even goes so far as to suggest bluntly that a man who cannot develop an 
adequate memory should forsake rhetoric and take up writing.®"^ This rhetorical 
perspective differs substantially from that of our twelfth-century Victorine 
canon who was much more in favor of writing than was Quintilian. But in 
both cases the fundamental value of memory lies in the successful pursuit of 
one’s goal, whether in public oratory or in the Victorine quest for Wisdom. 

If we consider the statement that memory “retains through gathering” we 
will be led a bit afield from the art of memory, but such a stray path will 
serve to show how Hugh appropriated the ancient rhetorical art in a very 
personal way. Hugh associates the process of “gathering” (coUigere) with the 
classical form of the epilogue, which he describes as “a short restatement by 
heading, of things already said.”®® This is one aspect of the rhetorical epilogue. 
It served as a summary statement of the main points of an argument, with 
the intent of refreshing the memories of the auditors and driving home the 
major points of the case being made.®® The epilogue, however, played no role 

Hugh, Didascalicon 3.11 (n. 18 above) 61, Taylor 93. See ibid. 7, 57, 91: ’’Those who 
work at learning must be equipped at the same time with aptitude and with memory, for 
these two are so closely tied together in every study and discipline that if one of them is 
lacking, the other alone cannot lead anyone to perfection—just as earnings are useless if there 
is no saving of them, and storage equipment is useless if there is nothing to preserve. Aptitude 
gathers wisdom, memory preserves it.” 

Note the use of the motifs of earning and saving, and storage places and things to store. 
These appear in Hugh’s treatment of the art of memory, the first in the moneychanger image, 
the second in the technique of thing and place. 

2^ Hugh, De tribus (n. 1 above) 490, lines 39-41. 

®* The theme runs through Hugh’s work and ends the section on memory in ibid.; note 
similar statement by Quintilian (n. 4 above) 11.2.1: ‘‘For our whole education depends upon 
memory, and we shall receive instruction all in vain if all we hear slips from us.” 

2® See Cicero (n. 4 above) 1.15.18 and 2.87.355. 

2“^ Quintilian (n. 4 above) 11.2.49; also 11.2.1-4. 

2® See Hugh, Didascalicon 3.11 (n. 18 above) 60f., trans. Taylor 93f. Italics added. 

2® “Conclusions, among the Greeks called epihgoif are tripartite, consisting of the Sum¬ 
ming Up, Amplification, and Appeal to Pity. . . . The Summing Up gathers together and 
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whatsoever in the classical art of memory tradition. It was for the benefit of 
the listeners, not a device for the rhetor to use in committing to memory 
either his speech or that of his opponent. 

We can see shrewd insight in Hugh’s adaptation of the epilogue to the 
needs of the twelfth century. The epilogue summed up an argument for quick 
and easy retention in memory. The reader in the medieval school or monastery 
often needed to retain the main points of a text, collation, or disputation in 
mind. An outline could provide the foundation or the kernel from which to 
build up a more complete recall of the matter. Gathering provides this: 

Gathering is reducing to a brief and compendious outline things which 
have been written or discussed at some length. . . . Now every ex¬ 
position has some principle upon which the entire truth of the matter 
and the force of its thought rest, and to this principle everything else is 
traced back. To look for and consider this principle is to “gather.”^ 

Hugh commends the gathering of compends as a technique for teachers as 
well as for students. In contrast to what he finds to be a rather rambling 
and confusing approach to instruction in the arrs Hugh suggests that in in¬ 
troductions to the individual arts, “everything must be reduced to outline and 
presented for easy understanding.The student would thereby be effec¬ 
tively introduced to each art and prepared to advance to wider knowledge. 

In Hugh’s use of the category of epilogue an important aspect of the present 
inquiry emerges, namely the transformation of the role played by memory as 
one moves from the classical art to the medieval use of that art. Classical 
mnemonic techniques were oriented toward the use of memory in oral presenta¬ 
tion and argumentation in public courts. Hugh accurately reflects this in 
noting that an epilogue summarizes what has been said. The intellectual 
climate of the twelfth century had less room for oratory, excepting preaching, 
and laid its emphasis upon the role of memory in retaining specific texts from 
the fathers, the liturgy. Scripture, and other sources. Hugh’s definition of 
“gathering” as an outline of what has been written or discussed (scripturn vet 
disputatum) indicates this shift in a precise manner. Hugh was conscious of 
continuity between epilogue and “gathering” in the reduction of a long argu¬ 
ment or text to basic principles. His selection of the term “gathering” (colligere) 


recalls the points we have made.” Ad Herennium (n. 4 above) 2.30.47. Quintilian says 
the enumeratio ‘‘serves both to refresh the memory of the judge and to place the whole of 
the case before his eyes” (n. 4 above) 6.1.1. Of the epilogue in general he says that it ‘‘either 
refreshes the memory of our hearers or plays upon their emotions” (Ibid. 8. pr.ll). See Cicero, 
De partitions oratoria, trans. H. Rackham, Loeb Classical Library (London 1942) 17.59. 
Other passages noted in H. Lausberg, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik^ 2 vols. (Munich 
1960) 1.148f., and additional materials, 236ff. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 3.11 (n. 18 above) ed. Buttimer 60, trans. Taylor 93. 

31 Ibid. 3.5, 56, 90. 
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may even stem from the association of this word with the rhetorical epilogue 
in Ad Herennium.^^ But in addition to a certain continuity Hugh also appre¬ 
ciated, as the two definitions seem to indicate, that one reduction, the epilogue, 
functioned in a rhetorical context, whereas the other, gathering, occurred in a 
context of lectio in its varied medieval usages: reading alone, reading a text 
under the tutelage and with the commentary of a master, or reading as a 
master to students.^^ The transformation of cultural and educational contexts 
altered the application of the technique. 

When he insists that the treasure of wisdom is to be retained by the mind 
in a orderly manner Hugh takes up a central theme in the art of memory 
tradition. Classical rhetoricians insist that order is the key to developing a 
good artificial memory. The best example of this view is Cicero’s account, 
repeated by Quintilian, of the discovery of the art of memory by the Greek 
poet Simonides.^ Cicero says that Simonides discovered the art of memory 
when he realized after a particularly bizarre experience that “the best aid to 
clearness of memory consists in orderly arrangement.” Add to this the fact 
that Simonides’s experience also pointed out the importance of visual images 
in fixing things in the memory, and you have the traditional technique. 

Hugh first formulated the need for order in a negative sense. “Confusion,” 
he says, “is the mother of ignorance and forgetfulness.” He continues with 
a direct contrast: “Discretion illumines understanding and strengthens mem¬ 
ory. Discretion here means the orderly formulation of distinctions and 
separations. Thus the implied converse of confusion’s motherhood is the 
generation of knowledge and awareness by order. Such a juxtaposition of 
order and chaos, or stability and flux, is a constant theme in Hugh’s writings. 
It can be found in the Didascalicon, De sacrameniis christianae fidei, and the 
mystical writings.®® This polarity informs his attitude in such diverse areas 

Ad Herennium (n. 4 above) 2.30.47: “The Summing Up gathers together and recalls the 
points we have made” (Enumeratio est per quam colligimus et commonemus quibus de 
rebus verba fecerimus). Among the rhetorical treatises of antiquity and the early medieval 
summations only Ad Herennium appears to have used colligere in connection with the sum¬ 
ming up. 

®® On these distinctions of lectio, see Hugh, Didascalicon 3.7 (n. 18 above) ed. Buttimer 
57, trans. Taylor 91. 

See Cicero (n. 4 above) 2.86.351-354; Quintilian (n. 4 above) 11.2.11-16. 

Hugh, De tribus (n. 1 above) 488, lines 11-12: “Confusio ignorantiae et oblivionis mater 
est, discretio autem intelligentiam illuminat et memoriam confirmat.” 

®® In the Didascalicon and De sacramentis the theme is stated in terms of the presence or 
absence of order in reading and study. The student is advised to seek a firm foundation of 
orderly ideas and of exposition before being confused by the conflict of opposing opinions 
and the flood of writings available. Cf. Didascalicon (n. 18 above) 3.13, 5.5, 6.4, ed. Buttimer 
61ff., 75f., and 117ff.; trans. Taylor 94ff., 126f., and 139ff.; also De sacr. 1, prol., “quare 
lectionem mutaverit,” PL 176.183/184. 

Among the mystical writings, cf. De vanitate mundi 1 and 2, PL 176.703-720, and De 
area NoemoraliPh 176.617-680, esp. bk. 4. The latter treatise was translated by a Religious of 
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as guidelines for young students, exegesis, divinitas (theology), and the pursuit 
of contemplative asceticism. Order in thought is more than a question of 
intellectual tidiness for our Victorine canon. It is an existential concern 
touching the very core of life, whether in classroom, cloister, or choir. Through 
the proper ordering of thought in the mind, a beginning of order and stability 
in life may be effected.®"^ 

To Ulustrate the necessary relationship between order and knowledge, Hugh 
introduces a striking analogy by comparing the varieties of wisdom with 
various kinds of money and the mind with a moneychanger’s purse.^® Just as 
a single purse has a number of pockets and divisions that facilitate the separa¬ 
tion of various types of coins, so the mind needs a series of places {loci) to 
assist it in the orderly retention of thoughts and ideas. As a second point 
Hugh stresses that the moneychanger is able to reach into his purse and quickly 
and accurately produce the proper coin at the proper time. In a similar manner, 
each man ought to be able to reach into his mind, figuratively speaking, and 
retrieve the thought, idea, or information that he seeks to recall. Hugh points 
out that by establishing in the mind what he calls “in^dividual receptacles” 
(singula receptacula) a person can create a distinction of places which in turn 
leads to a distinction of the things that are stored in those places. In this 
systematic distinction of things in the mind Hugh finds the root of enlighten¬ 
ment in knowledge and strengthening of memory. 

Hugh’s connection of the distinction of loci and the ordering of “things” 
that are to be remembered leads us back immediately to the ancient tradition 
of the art of memory. Here we meet a true “recollection” of the rhetorical 
artificial memory—tempered and adjusted to the needs of the twelfth century 
and to the climate of the Victorine observance. 

The striking analogy of the moneychanger’s purse indicates some of the 
distance traveled between the times of Cicero and Quintilian and the age of 
our Victorine canon. The purse comes from the world of the medieval market¬ 
place and the life of the cities, with their trade and exchange. This is a far 
cry from the grand architectural vistas that unfold before the eyes of the 
classical practitioners of the art of memory, providing them with structures 
full of proper loci. Yet for Hugh’s purpose the exemplum works, and that 


G.S.M.V., in Hugh of St. Victor: Selected Spiritual Writings. This translation has chapter 
divisions that differ from the Migne edition. De area Noe morali will be cited as A. mor.y 
with book and chapter as in the translation, followed by the Migne column(s) and the transla¬ 
tion pages cited as C.S.M.V. 

See the comment in A. mor. 4.3, PL 176.665B, C.S.M.V. 125: ‘ In every building 
there are three things that call for primary consideration, the order, the arrangement, and 
the precise measurement—that is to say, exactly where it starts and where it finishes. And 
so it remains for us to find out what sort of order and arrangement there should be in our 
thoughts, so that a house for God may be built out of them. ” 

Hugh, De tribus (n. 1 above) 488f. lines 12ff. 
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is what is important. It shows his keen insight into the appropriate and his 
quick eye for the commonplace observation that illumines a situation at 
hand. Hugh’s little chest of the memory {arcula memoriae)^ and his money¬ 
changer’s purse were as appropriate to twelfth-century experience as the 
classical buildings with intercolumnar spaces and the ordered areas of the 
Roman home were to the Roman rhetorical tradition, or the memory theaters 
of Camillio and Fludd were to the Renaissance. The purse image seems to 
have had little influence. It does, however, appear in the sixteenth century 
in the first English vernacular work on rhetoric. The Pastime of Pleasure, by 
Stephen Hawes. In this verse composition Dame Rethoryke “suggests he 
[the young man being instructed in rhetoric] envisage his leathern wallet as a 
convenient system of places, and go through it mentally to remind himself of 
the images stored in its various compartments.”^ 

Hugh clarifies his understanding of the relationship of places and things in 
discussing three modes of division or distinction which form the key to his 
mnemonics. They are number, place, and time. Hugh insists that with these 
techniques what has been heard can be grasped easily by the intellect and 
retained for a long time by memory 

As a mnemonic device, the technique of number involves visualizing the 
sucession of natural numbers from one to whatever number may be necessary 
to provide the requisite total of loci for the memory task at hand.^^ Each 
number is a discrete and separate locus in an ordered sequence of clearly 
defined and distinguished places. It seems that for Hugh each number repre¬ 
sents a distinct area in space, thus giving a visual and spatial dimension to 
the memory technique, just as the classical rhetors insisted must be done. 
In each of the areas associated with a number, the thing to be remembered is 
placed. By moving forward or backward along the line of numbers, which 
means “searching” along the sequence of loci, any particular “thing” that 
has been committed to memory can be recovered. 

Hugh takes memorizing the Psalter as his example.^® There are 150 Psalms; 
150 loci are required. The incipit of each Psalm is deposited in the appropriate 
place. Then one need only scan the line of numbers to recover the appropriate 
incipit, be it for the first Psalm, the twenty-seventh or the forty-eighth. 


See Hugh, Didascalicon 3.11 (n. 18 above), ed.Butlimer 60f., trans. Taylor 94: “We ought 
therefore, in all that we learn, to gather brief and dependable abstracts to be stored in the 
little chest of the memory, so that later on, when the need arises, we can derive everything 
else from them.” 

W. S. Howell, Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1600-1700 (Princeton 1956) 86. See 
The Pastime of Pleasure, ed. William E. Mead, Early English Text Society (EETS) o.s. 173 
(London 1928 [for 1927]) 52, lines 1247-1267, esp. line 1249. 

Hugh, De tribus (n. 1 above) 489, lines 15f. 

42 Ibid. 17-29. 43 30_46. 
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Such a system of memorization has obvious uses in a community of canons 
regularly committed to a daily round of liturgical observances. 

In Hugh’s mode of number we have a reformulation of the classical art of 
memory with its loci and images. It is, however, not so much the classical 
art of Cicero and the anonymous author of Ad Herennium, with their emphasis 
upon the images used to facilitate memory. It is the classical tradition as 
presented and critiqued by Quintilian. Hugh’s line of numbers and corre¬ 
sponding loci parallels Quintilian’s places, which the ancient rhetor declares 
may be established by visualizing a house, a public building, a long journey, a 
picture or a place that the individual imagines for himself.^^ Hugh’s scheme is 
constructed with the rather abstract form of a series of numbers; its closest 
analogy in Quintilian would be the journey with its linear sequence of places. 
There is precedent in Ad Herennium also. There the author gives heavy stress 
to the need for order in thoughts, without clearly defining the way in which 
that order is to be achieved.^® 

Hugh’s use of words as the things to be remembered is in line with Quin¬ 
tilian’s understanding of the nature of “images” in the classical art. Quintilian 
does mention the use of visual images of the type described by the treatise 
Ad Herennium and mentioned by Cicero, that is, anchors, implements of war, 
and other such vivid visual forms. He says quite explicitly, however, when 
discussing places and images, that “by images I mean the words by which we 
distinguish the things which we have to learn by heart. Cicero also offers a 
comment in this vein, for he notes that even a word can serve to recall a whole 
concept.^’ 

In the section on number Hugh goes on to address himself to the task of 
memorizing the Psalms themselves. He suggests that the best way to commit 
a text to memory is to divide it into short sections that are memorized as 
units and then connected into a continuous fabric when recalled in sequence.^® 
For the Psalms, division has already been carried out by versification. The 
reader must divide other texts in his own way. Having made these divisions 
and memorized the text in its parts, the reader can then reconstruct the whole 
work from memory. Hugh makes his point simply, and relates it to number: 
What the mind cannot grasp when fully extended in space, it can grasp in 
number; that is, what cannot be remembered or visualized as a whole because 
of its length can be broken up into a number of smaller units that can be 
remembered separately. The plurality of number can then be reduced to 
unity through the connection of the parts, and the whole reconstituted. 


44 Quintilian (n. 4 above) 11.2.21. 

45 Ad Herennium (n. 4 above) 3.17.30-18.31. 

4® Quintilian (n. 4 above) 11.2.21. 

47 Cicero (n. 4 above) 2.87.358; see Quintilian (n. 4 above) 11.2.19. 

48 Hugh, De tribus (n. 1 above) 489, line 46 to 490, line 12. 
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Again, this technique of division would seem to depend upon Quintilian. 
The Roman rhetor says that as far as he is concerned the most useful way to 
commit a text to memory is to divide it into short sections, memorize the 
sections, and then reconstruct the entire piece.^* 

Hugh follows his rather long discussion of number with a consideration of 
place.®® This is not to be confused with “place” in the mode of number. Under 
the heading of the technique of place Hugh has two separate approaches in 
mind. When a student takes a book in hand, first of all he should impress 
upon his memory the color, form, and position of the letters and position on 
the page of the passage being memorized. This is one aspect of “place.” The 
second involves extrinsic elements that stimulate the memory. They include 
the appearance, quality, or site of the place where something has been heard 
or read. Also noteworthy are the face and dress of someone with whom some¬ 
thing has been discussed. 

In the mode of place Hugh’s art again has parallels to Quintilian.®^ Both 
men stress that the particular characteristics of a written text can be used to 
impress it upon the mind. Hugh utilizes the prevailing characteristics of 
medieval manuscripts with their rubricated and illuminated letters, marginal 
notations, irregularities in the vellum, and other marks. Quintilian senses 
first of all the impact of the wax tablet with words impressed upon it; if this 
does not suffice, then special marks will alert the rhetor. John of Salisbury 
would seem to be offering a development of this idea of special marks when 
he comments in the Metalogicon that special marks, or nolae^ which are used 
by grammarians and scribes, can be employed to assist the memory.®® He 
laments, however, that moderns have lost the skill and knowledge necessary 
to exploit properly this device. Hugh does not suggest the use of such notae 
for memory devices, but he does offer in his work De grammatica a rather 
complete summary of the various marks that were used by medieval scribes.®® 

Quintihan alone mentions the impression that a particular physical setting 
makes upon an individual and the possible role for this in memory.®^ Upon 
recalling a specific place, he notes, we may call to mind things done there, 
persons met, and even unuttered thoughts that crossed the mind at some 
earlier visit. Hugh echoes this attitude in his discussion of the role of place in 
memory. Quintilian, however, applies this significance of a place to the mne¬ 
monic device of using a house to provide a fixed set of loci for retaining images. 

Quintilian (n. 4 above) 11.2.23ff., esp. 27f. 

®® Hugh, De tribus (n. 1 above) 490, lines 12-31. 

®^ See Quintilian (n. 4 above) 11.2.32. 

®2 John of Salisbury, Metalogicon 1.20. trans. Daniel D. McGarry (Berkeley 1955) 58f. 

®® Hugh of St. Victor, De grammatica 10 “De notis,” ed. in R. Baron, Hugonis de Sancto 
Victore opera propaedeutica, Publications in Medieval Studies, University of Notre Dame 20 
(Notre Dame 1966) 122-129. 

®^ Quintilian (n. 4 above) 11.2.17. 
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Hugh most clearly does not follow Quintilian in this particular application of 
the impression made by a house or other setting. 

We come now to the third mode that Hugh suggests, time.^ This is another 
category of ordering. It is one that is not found in the classical rhetoricians. 
Hugh suggests that one ought to remember what has been learned or heard 
first; what last; what year, month, or day something has been learned. The 
whole scheme is presented rather woodenly, lacking very much the elaboration 
given to the other two modes. 

This presentation of the third mode of division for memory may be an 
important reflection, however faint, of Hugh’s abiding preoccpation with his¬ 
tory. R. W. Southern has pointed out the emphasis that Hugh puts upon the 
historical development of the individual arts when they are presented in the 
Didascalicon.^^ He finds this to be one instance among many of Hugh’s con¬ 
sciousness of the significance of time and history in human experience, and of 
the role that they play in the ordering of that experience. It would appear 
that Hugh could not consider even memory without realizing and pointing 
out rather distinctly that there is a sequential aspect to the process of memory 
and that this can give order to what is remembered. I’ime, which provides 
the framework for the succession of events iji the work of restoration, also 
furnishes a framework to assist the student of the ars memorativa. And in a 
slightly different way time becomes one of the major components of the struc¬ 
ture of the complex Victorine memory-image that we shall discuss shortly. 

Comparison of Hugh’s art with that of Quintilian, Cicero, Ad Herennium, 
and the various early medieval abbreviations and summaries of classical 
rhetorical handbooks leads to the tentative conclusion that Hugh must have 
had access to some, if not all, of Quintilian’s section on mnemonics. Some of the 
obvious correlations have been pointed out in the foregoing analysis. Hugh’s 
use of a series of places with words rather than with vivid visual images seems 
to follow Quintilian’s basic position. Furthermore, the comments that Hugh 
makes about the significance of a place and the recall of specific incidents and 
ideas in connection with one’s memory of a location reflect a passage in Quin¬ 
tilian which is not found in the later brief summaries that incorporate materials 
from the Latin rhetor. The evidence is slight, but there is a probability that 
Hugh knew Quintilian not through a later abbreviation, but from the work 
itself. 

Yates, who cites Sandys, maintains that Quintilian was generally known to 
medieval authors only in incomplete copies, with the passage on mnemonics 
probably inaccessible until the find of a complete text at Saint Gall in 1416.®’ 

®® Hugh, De tribus (n. 1 above) 490, lines 31-37. 

R. W. Southern, “Aspects of the European Tradition of Historical Writing: 2. Hugh 
of St. Victor and the Idea of Historical Development,” Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 5th ser., 21 (1971) 169-171. 

Yates (n. 1 above) 56. 
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Baldwin holds that John of Salisbury knew all of Quintilian’s Institution 
although John makes little or no use of the strictly rhetorical parts.^ The 
evidence is not decisive, however.^® Cicero’s De oratore was accessible from 
the Carolingian period forward—at least if one cared to seek it out.®® Again 
the question of the completeness of the text is a key issue, and Yates holds 
here also that it is not very likely that medieval authors had access to the 
portion of Cicero on mnemonics. The Victorine library remains which are 
now in the Bibliotheque nationale, Paris, offer an opportunity to test the 
question of the completeness of a Victorine manuscript in the case of De oratore. 
Paris, Biblioth^ue nationale lat. MS 15193, which Delisle dates ‘Twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries,” contains, along with various works including some by 
Hugh of Saint Victor, a copy of De oratore.^^ The precise dating of this Cice¬ 
ronian work and a determination of its completeness must await study of the 
manuscript. Two other Victorine manuscripts indicate the normal presentation 
of rhetoric in the twelfth century. Paris, Bibliotheque nationale lat. MSS 
15140 and 15141, which Delisle dates “twelfth century,” both contain Cicero’s 
De inventione (known as Cicero’s First, or Old, Rhetoric) and the anonymous 
Ad Herennium (known as Cicero’s Second, or New, Rhetoric). No copies of 
Quintilian are indicated in Delisle’s inventory, but the presence or absence of 
a particular work in the inventory is not decisive. Without further evidence 
this would not prove Hugh had or did not have access to the work. 

Yates comments that “a few chosen spirits here and there in the middle 
ages might have come across Cicero and Quintilian on the mnemonics. ”®2 She 
is willing to suggest that John of Salisbury may have been one of the “few 
chosen spirits.” Perhaps it is also time to admit Hugh of Saint Victor into 
the circle of the elect. 

The Victorine version of the art of memory with its reformulation of tradi¬ 
tional techniques may well represent the first attempt to give new expression 
to the ancient art. Previous postclassical presentations of the art were bare 
summations of Cicero, Qnintilian, and/or Ad Herennium. In Hugh’s treatise 

C. S. Baldwin, Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (New York 1928) 143, 152 n. 4, and 169ff. 

P. Lehmann, “Die Institutio Oratoria des Quintalianus im Mittelalter,’’ Erforschung 
des Mittelalters, 5 vols. (Leipzig 1941; Stuttgart 1959-1962) 2.1-28, holds that the twelfth 
century had only the defective text that omits among other sections that on mnemonics 
(through 11.2.32). For the latest study of the manuscript tradition, see Winterbottom, 
“Problems” (n. 4 above) 3-32, and “Fifteenth Century Manuscripts of Quintilian,” Classical 
Quarterly n.s. 17 (1967) 339-369. Winterbottom notes that the complete text of Quintilian 
always existed but remained “unknown” until the Renaissance. 

®® See Baldwin (n. 58 above) 133f.; also, J. L. Paetow, The Arts Course at Medieval Uni- 
versities (Champaign, Ill. 1910) 67-68. Even the codices mutili dating from the ninth and 
tenth centuries contain the mnemonics section. 

®^ L. Delisle, “Inventaire des manuscrits latins de Saint-Victor conserves k la Bibliotheque 
Imperiale sous les num^ros 14232-15175,” Bibliotheque de Vicole des chartes 5.6 (1869) 1-79. 

®2 Yates (n. 1 above) 56. 
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we find a perceptive mind reflecting upon the art and adding personal comments 
and technical refinements. Furthermore, the account that Hugh gives of the 
art is not merely a theoretical recapitulation of a technique that belonged to 
a former age. Hugh is describing and commending a method that he expects 
the reader to apply. His aim is practical. 

Hugh’s practical mind appears in the exemplum he selects to drive home 
the usefulness of his art of memory for the Victorine canons.®® To impress the 
need for a trained memory Hugh points out the embarrassing situation of the 
canon who is unable to remember the Psalms during the course of the liturgy. 
Failing to recall the text of a Psalm from its number or incipit, he must thumb 
through a Psalter in search of the proper text to chant. Such an exemplum 
probably had more than a little grounding in experience. In an earlier century 
committing the Psalms to memory was deemed worthy of mention in the 
Notitia historica in Gregorium Papam IIL Gregory is praised therein not 
only for his knowledge of Greek and Latin, but also for the fact that he “retained 
in memory all of the Psalms, in order 

Hugh’s insistence on memory’s role in learning also bespeaks his imme¬ 
diate concerns as a master and teacher in the school of Saint Victor. His own 
works such as De sacramentis christianae fidei reflect an expectation that 
readers would recognize the references to and uses of patristic auctoritates 
and modern magistri not by citation of sources but through recollection.®® 
The Victorine way was a way of thorough familiarity with the tradition and 
a creative reshaping of that tradition for the present. Hugh’s technique of 
gathering and the art of memory facilitate a. firm grasp of the vast array of 
sources from that tradition. 

The application of the art of memory to liturgy and classroom reflects a 
climate in which one moves freely from classroom to Abbey Church. Such a 
movement was common not only in the daily round of observances at Saint 
Victor, but also in the Abbey’s robust and creative intellectual life, which 
joined scholarship of the highest order with deep liturgical piety and con¬ 
templative ardor.®® 

®® Hugh, De tribus (n. 1 above) 489, lines 42ff. 

®^ PL 89.557. Italics added. Cited by K. G. Fellerer, “Die Musica in den Artes Liberales,” 
Aries Liberates: von der antiken Bildung zur Wissenschaft des Mittelalters, ed. J. Koch, 
Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 5 (1959) 40. 

®® See J. de Ghellinck, Le mouvement tMologique du XID si^cle. Museum Lessianum, section 
historique 10, ed. 2 (1948) 194; L. Ott, “Hugo von St. Viktor und die Kirchenvater,” Divas 
Thomasf ser. 3.27 (Fribourg 1949) 293f.; H. Weisweiler, “Die Arbeitsmethode Hugos von 
St. Viktor. Ein Beitrag zumEntstehen seines Hauptwerkes De sacramentis," Scholastik 20-24 
(1949) 232f. 

®® See J. Chatillon, “De Guillaume de Champeaux k Thomas Gallus: Chronique d’histoire 
litUraire et doctrinale de I’^cole de Saint-Victor,” Revue du moyen dge latin (RMAL) 8 (1952) 
139-162, 247-273; esp. 146. Also G. Dumeige, Richard de Saint-Victor et Vidie chritienne 
de Vamour (Paris 1952) 16. Chatillon has an interesting study of the intellectual climate 
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Another interesting aspect of Hugh’s reformulation of mnemonics is his 
refusal to oppose the method of places and things to the method of division 
and memorization. In the texts of Julius Victor and Martianus there is a 
clear tension between the former method and the latter, with Quintilian’s rote 
method favored.®’ Likewise, John of Salisbury seems to reject the visual 
method of the artificial memory.®® It is not so with Hugh. He works out a 
synthesis of the two methods in the mode of number. First the system of 
places and things is used to memorize the Psalms with their incipits in order; 
then the texts of the Psalms are divided and committed to memory by Quin¬ 
tilian’s favored method. For Hugh the methods are not adverse but diverse. 
To judge from our text he finds both of them equally satisfactory and useful 
in their particular ways. 

The techniques considered thus far are not the sum of Hugh’s connection 
with the art of memory. He also uses specific visual constructs as memory 
devices. This type of mnemonic technique, which has a direct relationship 
to the classical memory tradition and especially to Ad Herennium, is not 
included in Hugh’s presentation of the art of memory. We shall consider the 
reason for this later. For the present we turn to the second part of the Chroni- 
con preface and Hugh’s development of a specific memory image. 

In the latter part of De tribus maximis circumsiantiis Hugh turns to organ¬ 
izing and memorizing the “things” of history.®® The Chronicon is a handbook 
of historical materials meant to aid the student in the first stage of Scripture 
study and exegesis, the literal or historical interpretation of the sacred text.’® 
History, as Hugh never wearies of repeating, is the foundation of all exegesis.’^ 
Without a firm grasp and strong memory of the letter of Scripture and the 
sequence of deeds done in time, all attempts at allegory and tropology will 


and daily life at St. Victor: “La culture de l’6cole de Saint-Victor au 12^ siccle,” Entretiens 
sur la renaissance du 12^ siecle, ed. M. de Gandillac et Yi. Jeauneau (Paris IOCS) 147-178. 

®’ See nn. 14 and 15 above. 

®® John of Salisbury (n. 52 above) 1.20, trans. McGarry 59. 

®® Hugh, De tribus (n. 1 above) 491, lines 3ff. 

’® See Green (n. 1 above) 485 for discussion of the place of the Chronicon in the curriculum 
of studies at Saint Victor. 

Hugh, Didascalicon 6.1-4 (n. 18 above) ed. Buttimer 113-122, trans. Taylor 135-144. 
Also see De scripturis et scriptoribus sacris 3-5, PL 175.12-15. Hugh’s contributions to the 
study of scripture ad historiam are treated in B. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle 
Ages, ed. 2 (Oxford 1952) chap. 3. History means for Hugh not only the historical sense of 
the text but also a discipline of study which must be mastered, with appropriate sources, 
techniques, and perspectives. See also M. D. Chenu, La thiologie au douzihme sihcle, fitudes 
de Philosophic M6di6vale 45 (Paris 1957) esp. chaps, 3 and 8, with chap. 3 now in Nature, 
Man, and Society in the Twelfth Century, trans. J. Taylor and L. K. Little (Chicago 1968) 
99-145; my article, “Hugh of St. Victor and the Ark of Noah: A New Look,” Church History 
40 (1971) 261-272; H. de Lubac, Exighse midiivale: Les quatre sens de Vflcriture, 2 vols. in 4, 
Thiologie 41, 42, 59 (1959-1962) 2.1.287-359; and Southern (n. 56 above). 
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fail. Hugh declares that if history is the foundation of all exegesis, there is 
yet a foundation of the foundation, a brief compend of history that must be 
committed to memory By memorizing this a student will form a sure basis 
for all subsequent studies. 

Three things are important in remembering the things of history: person, 
place, and time.’® Hence the preface title concludes, id est personis, locis, 
temporibus. When Hugh commends a method for remembering persons, 
places, and times he indicates that a specific mental image is to be formulated: 

In the storehouse of the heart, time and number measure length, while 
place expands the area in breadth so that thereafter other things may 
be disposed in their places. First, then, let us arrange persons in an 
order consistent with their times, extending them along the length of 
the line from its beginning. Next we shall indicate places in so far 
as the capacity of abbreviation allows, gathering in these places suffi¬ 
ciently from the universe.’^ 

Hugh clearly suggests a technique of visualization. He speaks of placing 
persons’ names and a time scale along a line. Then, in an-area around the line 
places are indicated, “insofar as the capacity of abbreviation permits.” This 
comment supports unambiguously the idea that Hugh means for the reader 
to visualize a diagram, filling it with locations to the maximum extent possible 
by the use of abbreviations. The raw materials for this construction are 
provided in the tables of the Chronicon which include a chronology of salvation 
history correlated with the wider aspects of world history as well as other 
tables including a parallel presentation of emperors and Roman bishops and 
a tabular schematic of a map of the world.’® 

A structure similar to that suggested in the Chronicon preface appears in 
Hugh’s mystical treatises on the Ark of Noah. What Hugh suggests in De 

’2 Hugh, De tribus (n. 1 above) 491, lines 13-16. 

’® /did. lines. 16-19: “Tria igitur sunt in quibuspraecipuecognitiopendet rerum gestarum, id 
est, personae a quibus res gestae sunt, le [sic] loca in quibus gestae sunt, et tempora quando 
gestae sunt. Haec tria quisquis memoriter animo tenuerit, inveniet se fundamentum habere 
bonum.” See Hugh, Didascalicon 6.3 (n. 18 above) ed. Buttimer 113f., trans. Taylor 135f.: 
“For these are the four things which are especially to be sought for in history—the person, 
the business done, the time, and the place.” 

Hugh, De tribus (n. 1 above) 491, lines 24-29. Italics added. Does the last phrase refer to 
the fact that in the drawing of the Ark of Noah referred to below (n. 76) the mappa mundi 
is surrounded by a symbolic cosmos in the form of concentric circles ? In that case the places 
are “gathered in” inside the surrounding aer and aether. 

’® Tables of the Chronicon summarized by Green (n. 1 above) 492ff. Portions of the Chroni¬ 
con have been published: the table of popes and emperors, ed. G. Waitz, “Chronica quae 
dicitur Hugonis de Sancto Victore,” MGH Scriptorum 24 (Hanover 1879) 88-97; map of the 
world (mappa mundi) table ed. R. Baron, “Hugues de Saint-Victor lexicographe,” Cultura 
neolatina 16 (1956) 137ff.; excerpts used by Richard of St. Victor in his Liber exceptionem 
are indicated in the critical apparatus of the text of that work, ed. J. Chatillon (Paris 1968). 
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tribm maximis circumstantiis concerning the dispositon of time, place, person, 
and event is carried out in the detailed iconographic program of a drawing 
described in De area Noe mysticaJ^ A highly schematized Ark of Noah is 
placed at the center of a map of the w^orld. The keel of the ark, which runs 
from east to west on the map, marks the course of time from Creation to 
Consummation. Along the keel are placed times, persons, and events of his¬ 
tory. The area of the drawing immediately surrounding the Ark is filled with 
notations arranged in the form of a traditional mappa mundi, indicating 
places, mountains, rivers, and the like. The structural relationship of ark and 
world demonstrates the divine disposition of time and event in the unfolding 
sequence of sacred history.'^’ This correlation of persons, places, and times 
points to the deeper meaning of history through allegory and tropology. 
Here we see another dimension of Hugh’s memory technique. The elements 
chosen in the memory scheme are not fortuitous. They are rooted in reality. 
The device reflects a structure that is significant in an ultimate sense. In this 
case the structure is the temporal-geographical matrix of life and history. 

The ark and map are only part of a complex drawing that represents Hugh’s 
mystical theology in visual form. As mentioned earlier, there is much to be 
said about this drawing. Here we limit ourselves to an additional observation 
concerning the use of personified virtues and vices. 

Specific characteristics of the four stages of the mystic quest are represented 
by vivid personifications of vices and virtues. Each stage of advance has 
three degrees. Each degree is represented by a ladder and an accompanying 
personification of the virtue associated with it.’® The figures personify the 
virtue by means of dress, action, or accompanying object(s). Hugh’s use of 
the ladders and figures has analogies with both the Ladder of Charity in 
Herrad of Landsberg’s Hortus deliciarum and the iconographic tradition of 
the Climacus manuscripts.’® This is not the place, however, to explore the 
rather complex and unresolved questions of relationship. Hugh’s drawing 

In addition to the articles cited above, n. 17, cf. Grover A. Zinn, Jr., “History and 
Contemplation: The Dimensions of the Restoration of Man in Two Treatises on the Ark of 
Noah by Hugh of St. Victor,” Ph. D. dissertation (Durham, N. C. 1968), esp. chaps. 2 and 4. 

” See A. mor. (n. 36 above) 4.18, PL 176.677B-678D. 

’® Iconography of the four stages of ascent found in A. myst. 7-10, PL 176.692B-697D, 
with summary at beginning of chap. 8, 695B. The ascensions are also treated in A. mor. 
(n. 36 above) 2.9-10, PL 176.640D-642C. 

’® A. Straub and G. Keller, Herrade de Landsberg, Hortus deliciarum (Strassbourg 1901), 
with the ladder of Charity as pi. 56. On the tradition of manuscript illumination associated 
with the text of John Climacus’s Heavenly Ladder, see John Rupert Martin, The Illustration 
of the Heavenly Ladder of John Climacus, Studies in Manuscript Illumination 5 (Princeton 
1954). Martin discusses (19) the relationship of the Hortus drawing to the Climacus tradition. 
See also on personified virtues and vices, E. MMe, The Gothic Image: Religious Art in France 
of the Thirteenth Century (New York 1958) 98-130; A. Katzenellenbogen, Allegories of the 
Virtues and Vices in Medieval Art (London 1939). 
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also has its unique characteristics, especially the use of figures that actively 
portray the virtues represented. 

Examples drawn from the stages of illumination and union will indicate 
the nature and use of these figures. The stage of illumination is divided into 
cognition, meditation, and contemplation and represents a flight from the 
vice of ignorance.®® Ignorance is shown as a figure emerging from a cave 
and shattering a vase by striking it against a rock. Knowledge, the first 
degree in this ascent, is represented by a figure standing near an open book 
with the inscription, “In the beginning God created heaven and earth.” (Gen. 
1.1) This scene indicates that creation rightly considered leads to knowledge 
of God, which is the beginning of self-knowledge and a true estimate of the 
world and one’s place within it. Meditation is shown as a seated individual 
gathering up fragments of the shattered vase. The shattered vase symbolizes 
the fact that “ignorance dissipates the unity of the soul by varied errors.”®^ 
Meditation begins the process of reunification of man’s broken self, and the 
personified virtue indicates this clearly. Contemplation is represented by a 
craftsman who melts down the fragments which meditation has gathered. 
The liquefied material of the vase then runs into the cuBit at the summit of 
the ark, representing the reformation of the imago Dei through contemplation. 

The final stage of the mystic quest is union. It also has three degrees: 
temperance, prudence, and fortitude.®^ Temperance is shown as the head of a 
family (paterfamilias) seated at a table while eating and distributing alms. 
Such a person uses the world lawfully, serving the needs of his own body and 
attending to the wants of others. Near the second ladder prudence takes the 
form of a stranger walking about “like one who would flee the world.” The 
third virtue, fortitude, is drawn so that a cloud covers the lower part of the 
body of the figure and is likened to “one who has trampled the world underfoot 
and is being lifted upward, with hands reaching upward.” These three stages 
are also correlated with sketches of the Israelites and Moses at Mount Sinai.®® 
Temperance is related to the Hebrews encamped about the mountain, yet 
at a distance from it. Prudence is associated with the scene of Moses and 
the elders ascending the mountain. Fortitude relates to Moses alone entering 
the cloud of darkness on Sinai. 

All of these images represent in a special way exceedingly important aspects 
of Victorine spirituality. They vividly fix these ideas in memory— in proper 
order and significant relationship. Their symbolic forms carry a wealth of 
instruction and insight. 


®® See A. myst. 9, PL 176.696D-697B. 

®i Ibid. 697A. This and other imagery of the stages analyzed in more depth by Zinn 
“De gradibus ascensionum'" (n. 17 above). 

See A. myst. 7, PL 176.694D and 697BD for description of this stage. 

®® See ibid. 695AB. 
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Like later practitioners of the art of memory Hugh provides his virtues 
and vices with some explanatory inscriptions. These explicate more clearly 
the functions implied in the iconography of each figure. In some cases the 
inscriptions are biblical verses> or else bear a direct relationship to a verse. 
In other cases, the brief phrase or sentence points out the significance of the 
figure.®^ 

We should note that Hugh even insists on a kind of “place” for each of the 
personified virtues: framed, uncrowded, and set apart, in a way echoing the 
insistence of the classical mnemonic tradition. Each virtue stands beside a 
ladder, framed by the ladder and the base upon which it rests. Hugh thinks 
this to be important, for several times he points out that the virtues are beside, 
not on, the ladders.®^ Other figures occupy the rungs of the ladders, but they 
have no individual significance; they represent the multitudes ascending to 
perfection by means of the stages of ascetic contemplation which Hugh so 
skilfully depicts. 

The iconography of the figures needs further study. They seem unique in 
relationship to earlier ways of portraying the virtues and vices in the Western 
iconographic tradition. Whether Hugh is presenting his own formulation of 
a new iconography—and this he may well be doing—or is only repeating an 
established pattern, will emerge only upon additional study of this important 
set of figures and iconographic devices. 

That Hugh intends all of this as a memory device is clear from De area 
Noe morali. There he declares that the drawing has been set before the brethren 
in the Abbey of Saint Victor so that from the colors, shapes, and figures of 
the drawing they may learn wisdom, instruction, and virtue to adorn their 
souls.®® The act of impressing the form of the drawing upon the mind would 
be only a first step, to be followed by a life style based on the envisioned 
universe and way of life. 

The use of vivid and active personifications of the virtues in Hugh’s ark 
drawing foreshadows the later medieval transformation of the art of memory, 
which, as Frances Yates has pointed out so clearly, is concerned with the 
memory of virtues and vices, impressing them on the mind through the agency 
of vivid visual images.®’ Hugh lacks the connection that the Dominicans 


®^ On the use of inscriptions in the art of memory tradition, see Yates (n. 1 above) 96-101. 
In Hugh’s drawing the verse “Their worm shall not die, their fire shall not be quenched,” 
(Isaiah 66.24) is inscribed near the figure of timor in the first degree of the first stage, depicted 
near fire and worms beside the “despicable clothing of pride.” In the second stage of ascent 
the level of patience (patientia) has the inscription “Here those ascend who mortify their 
members by abstinence and affliction” (A. myst. 7, PL 176.694B), while mercy (misericordia) 
has “Here ascend those who by the giving of alms and other works of mercy atone for past 
sins” (ibid. 694G). 

®5 Ibid. 9 and 10, PL 176.696D and 697C. 

®® A. mor. 1.7, PL 176.622BC, C.S.M.V. 52. ®’ Yates (n. 1 above) 55. 
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Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas made between memory and the virtue 
of prudence on the basis of Cicero’s scheme in De inveniionef^ Nevertheless, 
Hugh’s grand iconographic scheme is a moralization of mnemonic techniques, 
for he wants to impress virtues upon the minds of his readers. The fantastic 
images that were later developed by Ridevall and Holcott are a long advance 
upon the simpler figures that Hugh uses to fix his virtues and their charac¬ 
teristics in mind.®® Our twelfth-century Victorine stands somewhere near the 
beginning of a transformation of the memory tradition which leads to the 
work of these two fourteenth-century English friars. With the friars the art 
of memory entered again into its original sphere, for these itinerant preachers 
used the art for rhetorical purposes. They preached. They also realized a 
closer connection with the moral dimension, for their art of memory concerned 
the memory of virtues and vices, by the preachers and by their audiences. 

Hugh’s drawing also brings memory techniques within the sphere of meta¬ 
physics, history, and contemplative teaching. Ultimately the goal of the 
application of the ark drawing as a mnemonic device is to convey to the initiate 
at Saint Victor the fundamentals of the Victorine world view and the basis 
for the life of contemplative asceticism. It provides in a^ compact—perhaps 
overly compact—visual construct a compend of Hugh’s teaching. Having 
committed this to memory, the student could then proceed with the pursuit 
of Wisdom in studies and in perfection of life. 

Hugh’s apparent reticence in commending the invention of images in con¬ 
nection with his formal presentation of the art of memory is a puzzling point. 
We have argued that Quintilian’s influence can be seen in Hugh’s formulation 
of certain aspects of the art of memory. But is there something in Hugh’s 
own point of view which would incline him toward an avoidance of invented 
images? Why did he not devise striking visual symbols for each of the Psalms? 
Why did he develop such an intricate iconography around the Ark of Noah ? 

There may be an explanation for Hugh’s attitude in his general approach to 
symbols. He had no hesitation at all in using symbols and symbolic structures 
in his writings. A reading of his exegesis, theology, or mystical treatises will 
serve to confirm this. In his commentary on Dionysius the pseudo-Areo- 
pagite’s Celestial Hierarchies, Hugh provides a number of penetrating comments 
on the nature of symbols and their relationship to reality, material and spir¬ 
itual.®® Yet the symbols with which Hugh concerns himself are not casually 

88 Ibid. 61ff. 

88 See Yates’s brief remarks on this, ibid. 96ff., and the complete study by B. Smalley in 
English Friars and Antiquity in the Early Fourteenth Century (Oxford 1960). 

®® Text of In hierarchiam coelestem in PL 175.923-1154. On symbols and “symbolic demon¬ 
stration,” cf. ibid. 1.1, 926D; 3, 977A. Studies of Hugh’s use of Dionysius include: “Con- 
naissance de Dieu et th^ologie symbolique d’apres V ‘ In hierarchiam coelestem sancti Dionysii’ 
de Hughes de Saint-Victor, ” in Structures thiologiques de la gnose d Richard de Saint-Victor, 
Biblioth^que de I’ficole des Hautes fitudes. Section des sciences religieuses 72 (Paris 1962) 
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invented according to some artificial system. Rather, the symbols that he 
employs are given. They are founded in the order of the cosmos and in the 
frame of salvation history. This is to say that they are rooted in the two 
“works” of God, the work of creation {opus conditionis) and the work of resto¬ 
ration {opus reslaurationis), with all of the resonances those concepts evoke 
in the Victorine synthesis. Augustinian as well as Dionysian in his apprecia¬ 
tion of symbols, Hugh finds symbols necessary to the task of theology and 
regards them as divinely established in unique situations, not only “given” 
in the cosmic order.^^ The invention of symbols, after the manner of the 
classical art of memory, might well have seemed to be an inadmissable under¬ 
taking. 

Hugh’s art of memory takes us in several directions. First of all, it bears 
witness to a consciousness of the classical tradition of the art of memory, a 
tradition transformed by the needs and perspectives which prevailed in the 
Victorine climate of the early twelfth century. Hugh’s work shows a creative 
reshaping of the ancient rhetors’ techniques for developing and strengthening 
the artificial memory. As we have noted, and wish to stress again, it seems 
quite likely that Hugh made direct use of Quintilian’s section on mnemonics 
in developing his own memory techniques. 

In the second place, Hugh’s use of mnemonic devices and personified 
virtues in the ark treatises leads not only back to the classical tradition but 
also forward to the more typically medieval use of mnemonics for “remem¬ 
bering” virtues and vices and, to some degree, the later speculative, meta¬ 
physical use. Hugh’s technical presentation of the art of memory does not 
give any instruction on the development of images, but, as we have noted 
above, there are good reasons why he inclines away from artificially con¬ 
structed images. The thin line between Hugh’s presentation without visual 
images and the use of an art with a visual dimension, however, is shown by 
the transition in the preface to the Chronicon. After presenting his form of the 
art of memory under the divisions of number, place, and time, with no mention 
of images, Hugh then moves into a practical application of memory techniques 
and immediately urges the student to transform a set of columnar tables in 
the Chronicon into a vivid geometric diagram of the progression of time, the 
sequence of events, and the disposition of places on a map of the world. From 
that base, other complex visual structures can be built up, as we have seen 
in our study of the ark drawing. Approached from a theological and con- 


294-364; H. Weisweiler, “Die ps.-Dionysiuskommentare ‘In coelestem Hierarchiam’ des 
Skotus Eriugena and Hugos von St. Viktor,” Recherches de thiologie ancienne et midievale 
19 (1952) 26-47; and R. Baron, Alludes sur Hugues de Saint-Victor (Bruges 1963) 133-213. 

The distinction between “Augustinian” and “Dionysian” symbolism is made by M. D. 
Chenu (n. 71 above), chaps. 5 and 7, both now in Nature^ Man, and Society (n. 71 above) 
49-145. 
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templative aspect, visual images have much to do with life and thought for 
our Victorine master. As I have shown elsewhere, the drawing in De area 
Noe mysiica is much more than a memory scheme or instructional device. 
It is also a device for initiation and transformation in the contemplative 
life.®^ Again in this use memory is involved in the internalization of a visual 
image, but it is memory in a more Augustinian and contemplative perspective. 

In considering Hugh of Saint Victor’s relationship to the art of memory 
tradition, we find again the rich diversity and creative thrust of twelfth- 
century thought and the development of new patterns in light of a perceptive 
appreciation of the traditions at hand, classical and Christian. 
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Zinn, “Mandala Use and Symbolism” (n. 17 above). 
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